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FOREWORD 


INDIAN ART THROUGH THE AGES has been completely 
revised since it was first published in 1948 

The generous welcome it received from the public and the 
press and the lepeated demand for a new edition have en- 
couraged the Publications Division of the Mimstiy of Infoima- 
tion and Bioadcastmg to bring out a levised edition with 
additional material on art m modem India By adding coloui 
plates and black and white illustiations, the story has been 
brought up to date 

It IS not easy to survey the contempoiary scene So 
heterogeneous are the influences at work that anything like an 
exhaustive and detailed analysis of modern Indian art had to 
be ruled out from the outset Care has been taken, however, 
to ensuie that no impoitant trend was ignored 

The number of practising artists m this countiy is so laige 
today that it has been impossible to include all artists or to dis- 
cuss or lepiesent their woiks individually The co-operation so 
leadily given by art schools, museums, and art societies as well 
as individual painteis and sculp tois fiom all parts of India m 
the pioduction of this levised edition is giatefully acknowledged 
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ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 





Seal from Mohevfjodaro 


T he ait of India is a unique cliaptei in 
the histoiy of human endeavoui It is 
essential to have some appieciation of it 
m 01 del to undei stand the soul of India 
Alt holds iq^ a miiioi to all that the coun- 
tiy has stood foi thiough the ages The 
iichly felt and exquisitely expies^-ed ait 
Cl cations of India provide an infinite range 
of mateiial foi a sympathetic study of hei 
leligious thought and emotion The crea- 
tive quality of the Indian genius is hegm- 
ning to be known bettei thiough hei 
heiitage of ait The intei mingling of art 
and life has impaited richness and variety 
to both By entering the realm of Indian 
ait one glimpses a world of radiant 
beauty, rich m emotional and spiritual 
expel lence 

The history of this ait opens m the 
Indus Valley in the third millennium B C 
as revealed by the remains of a highly deve- 
loped civilization at Mohenjodaro in Sind 
and Haiappa m the Punjab The beauti- 
ful objects of domestic use unearthed there 
reflect the sophisticated and refined taste 
of then makers That the artists of the 
Indus Valiev fully giasped the elements of 


form and decoration is evident m the pat- 
ter ns of painted pottery based on geometri- 
cal and animal forms and also m the 
statuary figures of steatite, faience and 
clay The ait of metal casting as well as 
carving in stone also attained skilled deve- 
lopment The bronze dancing giil from 
Mohenjodaro expressing supple movement, 
and the male torso fiom Harappa with 
excellent modelling show that both bronze 
and sciilptuie weie developed as India’s 
chaiacteiistic art forms at the leiy begin- 
ning of her history The animal figures 
on the Indus Valley seals, mostly of 
steatite, are marked by natural and vigor- 
ous expression 

SCULPTURE 

T here is a long break in the continuity 
of India’s material culture between 
the pi oto-historic art of the Indus Valley 
and the Mauryan period (4th-3rd century 
BC) In the third century BC, how- 
ever w'e find stone sculpture springing 
into full magnificence like Mmena horn 
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in panoply Foi bold execution technical 
';kill and expiessive symbolism, Matiryan 
sciilptuie occupies a special place in the 
histoiy of Indian ait The Lion Capital at 
Sainath is an outstanding example of the 
poi\er and eloquence of Mauiyan art It 
IS a significant poem on stone conceived by 
a mastei mind Its symbology is simple 
liLit emphatic It consists of foui lions 
standing back to back and facing the caidi- 
nal points — emblems of power — and 
foul lacing animal figuies alteinatmg with 
foul wheels which typify the thiead of 
unity undei lying the vicissitudes of human 
destiny These lest on a lotus with invert- 
ed petals — the fountain head of life and 
cieative inspiiation — and the ivhole serves 
as the film seat for a downing Dharma- 
chaho, the symbol of Universal Law 
1 he huge stone bull which once sui mount- 
ed a tall Asokan pillai at Rampurta in 
Bihai is anothei mastei piece of Mauryan 
sculpture infoimed with vigoui and 
natuial expiession 

Besides this lefined court ait theie also 
existed a Inely leligious art based on a 
widespread cult of tutelaiy deities, such as 
Yakshas and Yakshis who w'eie true lepre- 
sentarnes of the dominant eneigy and 
stout spirit of fieedom that chaiacteiized 
the cailv settlers These early specimens 
of Indian ait repiesent tiiumphant 
humamtv Nominally dn me they actual- 
Iv icjuesent types of real men and w'omen 
to whom were transfeiied the pow'ei and 
glor\ of dnme liemgs Dominant ovei 
the foices around them glorifying in then 
acluc\ement and impatient of obstruction 
— this IS the human type represented bv 
the carh Yaksha and Ykiksbi figuies 

A ] 


Nowhere does this feeling find moie elo 
quent expiession than m the face of the 
brightly polished Didaigan] Yakshi fiom 
the Patna distiict Early Indian sculptuie 
has no feeling of asceticism hut is sugges 
tive of Older, strength, hope and beauty 

This populai ait enteied a phase of in- 
tense activity in the 2nd century B C when 
undei the diiect influence of Buddhism a 
synthesis between the highei and lowei 
forms of belief resulted in rich sculpture 
pieseived on the lailmgs and gateways of 
the monumental stupas of Bharhut and 
Sanchi (2nd-ist century BC) and in the 
carved leliefs of the eaily caves Royalty 
and peasantiy, animals and plant life, 
crowd in common respectability on the 
stupa bas-reliefs which preserve a kaleidos- 
copic lecord of early Indian religion and 
life The beautiful maible slabs of the 
stupas of Amaiavati and Nagarjunakonda 
(c A D 100 300) continue the same inspiia- 
tion and art traditions in increasingly 
elegant forms 

At the tuin of the first centuiy AD a 
vital and fruitful school of sculptuie 
flouiished at Mathura distinguished on the 
one hand by remarkable statuary, illustia- 
tive of sectarian belief, and on the other 
by beautiful figure sculpture of which the 
most elegant examples aie women carved 
on railing pillars and in Bacchanalian 
scenes They poitiay scenes of hapjiy 
feminine life in the company of birds 
flow'd s, trees and flowing sti earns, and in 
the w'ords of an ancient w'ntei ‘stand in 
delicate poses and sportive attitudes, w'lth 
nimble waists and firm breasts, stealing the 
hearts of gods and men as it were w'lth 
then teasing glances’ The motifs of 
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female pastimes and gaiden spoits include 
women standing under asoka trees and 
making them blossom with then embiace 
plucking buds of kadamha trees to play 
with, and bathing iindei waterfalls dash- 
ing on their backs and then iippling away 
In some of them we notice young women 
playing with ball, dancing, feeding paiiots 
and swans, or adorning themselves with 
floweis and leaves The most impoitant 
contiibution of Mathuia art was the crea- 
tion of the Buddha image, which has been 
one of the gieatest cieative mspiiations of 
the woild with fai -teaching effects on the 
ait of Asia 

The foimative school of Mathuia cul- 
minated m the Gupta Age (4th- ^th cen- 
tury A D ) V Inch was the Golden Age of 
Indian ait The sensuous fieedom and 
plasticity of the Mathuia figuies were now 
leplaced by lestiaint, elegance of form and 
spiiitual feeling The sculptuie and paint- 
ing of this epoch deseive a high place m 
the histoiy of human ait Indian ait had 
by this time evolved an idiom which had 
a wide and piofound influence on the arts 
of Cential Asia, China, Java and Cam- 
bodia The most notable examples of the 
peiiod aie the gieat Buddha figuies of 
Mathuia Sainath and Ajanta, which 
symbolize the spiiitual ideals of the Gupta 
Age The face shines with spiritual 
ecstas) , and the smiling countenance 
1 effects the divine and compassionate love 
of the Buddha towaids all beings A uni- 
\eisal conscioiisncss of beauty, as manifest 
even in minoi toy figurines of clay and 
moulded bucks was the distinguishing 
featuie of this age and the best Gupta 
sculptuie piesents a peifect synthesis of 


beautiful foim ivith lofty lehgious ardoui 
The monumental and powerful sculp- 
tuie of the medieval peiiod (8th- 12th cen- 
tuiy) maiks a happy letival of the ancient 
Hindu cultuie The divine majesty of 
human spiiit, which Shankaiachaiya 
gloiihed in his teachings is reflected m 
the splendid sculpture of the temples of 
Elloia and Elephanta (8th centuiy AD) 
The monolithic rock-shiines of Mahabali- 
puiam on the sea coast preset ve some of 
the most robust sculptuies executed in 
India The figuies of Bhagiiatha and of 
Arjuna, absoibed m tapasya foi the 
contiol of divine power to serv'e then 
purpose, leveal the powei and beauty of 
this art The figuied leliefs in these 
shrines, infused with vigour and life, con- 
stitute an epic nanating the eteinal 
snuggle between the Devas and the Asiaa"^, 
m which the gieat deities, Siva and Vishnu, 
play then usual parts and tnumph o\ei 
the forces of darkness and evil Besides 
serving a religious puipose, the sculptois 
of the medieval peiiod weie alive to the 
aesthetic movement that followed in the 
wake of an intense cultivation of lyiical 
poetry foi several centuries (8th-iith cen- 
tury) They fashioned some of the love- 
liest female figuies ever done in India 
Those in the Bhuvanesvar temples of 
Orissa aie supeib examples of seculai 
sculptuie admitted to temples, eg. 
Young Woman Witting a Love Letter, 
Mother Fondling Child and Maiden 
Looking at Her Beauty in a Mirroi 
The contemporaiy sculpture fiom South 
India executed in a fine-grained dark schist 
lends Itself to an unlimited elaboration of 
detail and decoration more appiopriate to 
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inetal-uork than stone It reflects the pre- 
t ailing spirit of romance music and dance 
The Huntress and Krishna aie two worthy 
examples of this school A marble image 
of the goddess of learning illustrates the 
grace and heauty of Rajasthani sctilptuie 

BRONZES 

T jHE art of metal casting is of great anti- 
quity in India The earliest examples 
come fiom the Indus Valley (cf the 
bionze dancing figure) Othei early 
figures smaller in size are from Taxila 
(ist-2nd centur)’’ AD) In the Gupta 

Peiiod bronzes attained a quality equal to 
the best pieces of sculpture such as the 
li*'e-size Buddha image from Bhagalpur 
Bihar now in the Birmingham Art Gal- 
lery, and the beautiful Brahma image 
from Mirptirkhas stupa in Sind During 
the Pala Period (qth-iith century) metal 
images, embodying the elegance and abs- 
traction of the stone sculptures, became 
especially popular as a comenient medium 
of artistic expression 
The finest examples howeier, belong to 
the Chola Period (ioth-i3th centurj^) 
The highly specialized craftsmen {stha- 
patis) who practised this art employed 
the circ perdue or ‘lost wax’ process so 
called from the fact that the wax used 
for the model was drained out before the 
actual casting tOvak place The most out- 
standing specimen of this art is Siza 
Xataraja illustrating the process of world 
creation and dissolution in terms of dance 
rh^ thin Encircled with a halo of flames 
the dcit\ sounds the damaru with one 


hand and bears the consuming fire in the 
other, and the two other hands are held 
in poses respectively of ahhaya (assurance 
of protection) and kriya (lending of 
energy) His right foot tramples upon 
the demon of ignorance and the left 
leg sw'ings in the air in token of 
rhythm As observed by Dr Coomara- 
sw'amy, ‘the Nataraja type is one of the 
great creations of Indian art, a perfect 
visual image of Becoming an adequate 
complement and contrast to the Buddha 
type of pure Being The movement of the 
dancing figuie is so admirably balanced 
that w'hile it fills all space, it seems 
nevertheless to be at rest, in the sense that 
a spinning top or a gyrostat is at rest ’ 
The other mam types include images of 
Brahmamcal gods and goddesses {Parvaii, 
Sridevi, Vishnu, Krishna, Rama), saints 
and figures of royal donors The figui e of 
the seated Siva and Parvati w'lth the infant 
son betw'een them, the Somaskanda form, 
as It IS called, is found in several rare ver- 
sions In these figures the austere coun- 
tenance of Siva as a yogi contrasts with the 
feminine charm of Parvati 

PAINTING 

I NDIAN painting presents a comprehensive 
record of the religious and emotional 
life of the people The fiesco paintings of 
the Ajanta Ca\es (ist century BC — 7th 
century AD) not only impress by tbeir 
epic \ astness but also present tbe drama of 
ancient Indian civilization enacted in the 
palaces of the kings and homes of the 
common people, engaged in tbe quest for 
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the beautiful and the spiritual values of 
life The biilhant culture of the Golden 
Age of Indian histoiy is preserved in visual 
documentation on the walls of these caves, 
which, with then magical radiance of 
beauty and coloui, stand viitually as the 
national pictuie gallery of India Not only 
did Ajanta painting attain the status of a 
national ait in India, but its influence 
spiead to the neighbouiing countries of 
Central Asia, Buima, Ceylon, China and 
Japan In then vision the painters of 
Ajanta realized the true gloiy of the 
Buddha, the stoiy of vvhose life was em- 
ployed by them as a motif to explain the 
eternal pattern of human life Men and 
women of physical nobility aie lepiesented 
as aspiiing toi the attainment of a highei 
ideal and the entiie fabiic of the material 
woild is mtegiated to this common pui- 
pose One of the best of the Ajanta paint- 
ings IS the Avalokitesvaui Padmapam, the 
Compassionate Buddha of the Blue Lotus, 
meditating on the salvation of humanity 
The fioweimg of the Ajanta school can 
be seen also in the fiesco paintings of Bagh 
(Gwalioi State), Sittanavasal (South India) 
and Sigiiya (Ceylon) Aftei the 8th 
centuiy, laige-scale wall painting became 
less jiopulai and theie was a piefeience foi 
miniatuie paintings as seen in the Pala 
school of Bengal (9th- 12th centuiy) m the 
east and in the Gujaiati school of western 
India (iith-iyth centuiy) These niinia- 
tui es can be seen on the pages of illuminat- 
ed manuscripts The subject of Pala 
mmiatuies is the Buddhist pantheon and 
the ait IS chaiacteiized by sinuous lines, 
subdued tones and simple composition 
It IS jieimeated by a feeling of devotion 


as developed m the latei phase of 
Mahayana Buddhism Seveial palm leaf 
manusciipts of the famous Buddhist work 
Piapiapauimita, ‘Perfect Wisdom,’ of the 
nth and 12th centuiy A D are still 
extant 

A counteipait of the Pala school was the 
Gujaiati school of mmiatuie painting with 
a continuous histoiy of five centuiies 
(iith-i5th century) It has two jihases, 
an eailiei phase of illustiated manuscnjtts 
on palm leaf and a latei johase on papei, 
with the best jiaintings belonging to the 
period of tiansition (1350-1450 AD) when 
papei was supplanting palm leaf The 
most notable featuies of these figuie paint- 
ings aie angulai faces in thiee-fourth pio- 
file, pointed noses, eyes pi oti tiding beyond 
the facial line, an abundance of accessoiy 
details and caieful ornamentation The 
miniatures aie geneially 2)4'' '< 2)4"^' 
size The eailiei ones show the use ol 
buck led backgiound and a simple coloui 
scheme, and the latei ones, fiom the 15th 
centuiy onwaids, the use of blue and gold 
pigments on a lavish scale The subject 
mattei of the paintings is thiee-fold m the 
early stages Jain sacied texts and latci 
Vaishnava subjects such as the Gita- 
govinda, Bliagavata (Kuslundthi) and 
Balagopahi-sinli, and seculai lo\c A 
painted loll of cloth, Vasanta-vilasa (1451 
AD), IS of gieat lyiical charm illustiatmg 
the gloiy and hilaiity of spiing Anothei 
manusciijjt depicting the love nuances of 
a jjoet and his mistiess shows the freshness 
and coloui haimony of eaily Rajasthani 
paintings The great merit of this art is 
the vigour of drawing, vith nenous lines 
and decoiative details Each miniature 
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lepresents a precise statement in a sciipt of 
\\hich the emotional significance was once 
■widely understood 

Rajasthani The pictorial ait of Raj- 
putana (i 6th- 17 th century) shows the 
Indian genius m its pure form and must 
intimateR'^ appeal to those who are attract- 
ed by the theme of lo\e and devotion 
Together with the paintings of the west- 
ern Himalayas (i 7th- 1 8th century) Raja- 
sthani pictorial art show's all that is best 
and of uniieisal appeal m the emotional 
life of the Indian people In the w'ords 
of Dr Coomaraswamy, 'the w'ork of the 
Rajput painteis deserves to be given an 
honourable place amongst the great arts of 
the woild Its inspiiation is rooted in the 
people s hearts, keeping close to their 
poetr)', music and diama Its central 
theme is lo\'e *\\Tiat Chinese art 
achieied foi landscape is here accom- 
plished foi human love ’ Loi'e is conceived 
as the means and symbol of all union The 
loieis lepiesented. aie ahvays Radha and 
Kiishna typifying the eternal motif of 
Man and Woman and revealing, in every- 
day events, their heaienly image ‘The 
typical examples of Rajasthani painting 
ha\ e foi us this lesson that w'hat we cannot 
discoiei at home and in familiar events 
we cannot discoiei anywhere The Holy 
Land IS the land of our oivn experience — 
and if beauty is not apjiarent to us 111 the 
well known we shall not find it in things 
that aie strange and fai away (Coomaia- 
swamv) 

The women of these jiaintmgs aie true 
to the ideals of feminine beauty — large 
lotus eves flowing tresses firm breasts, 
slender waists and rosy hands The heart 


of a Hindu w'oiiian w'lth all its devotion 
and emotional intensity is fully leflected 111 
these paintings 

The artists make use of brilliant colours 
lender ed w'lth tempera effect and display 
an unusual understanding of colour har- 
mony The themes of Rajasthani imnia- 
tuies aie as vaiied as the medieial litera- 
tuie of Hindu India, in w'hich the senti- 
ments of love and devotion aie mingled 
W'lth an exuberant joy of life An entire 
w'oild of flolkloie stands documented in 
these paintings of the Rajasthani and 
Ehmachal schools Their common subject 
mattei is the cycle of Krishna legends , 
snngoia 01 the sentiment of lore express- 
ing Itself m the erotic motifs of heroes 
and heroines union of Siva and Parvati , 
scenes from the Ram ay ana and the Maha- 
bhatata , ballads and romantic poems such 
as the Hammiia-hatha and Nala- 
Damayanti , seasons (Baramasa), portrai- 
ture, and last but not the least the Raga- 
malas 

The Ragainalas (Garland of Musical 
Modes) as expressed m jiainting piovide a 
group of subjects w'lth unlimited oppoi- 
tunities for artistic treatment They aie 
derived from the inexhaustible fountain of 
Hindu lehgious and lyrical imagination 
The best examples belong to the 17th 
century and are characterized by smgulai 
tenderness and lyrical grace, giving them 
a title to be reckoned amongst the best 
pictorial w'Oiks ever produced in India 

The idea of associating music w'lth paint- 
ing is unique to Indian art Each raga 01 
ragini has for its burden an emotional 
situation based on some mood of love, 
either m union 01 in separation The pic- 
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ture of a raga is a visual lepiesentation of 
this state of mind, ti eating the mateiial 
Avorld and nature as a miiroi of the same 
mood The names of the lagas aie accord- 
ing to then geogiaphical distnhiition Foi 
example, the Fodi lagini takes its name 
fioni South India (ancient Tondi) Its 
pictoiial lepiesentation is usually of a 
charming ivoman playing the vina, the 
mstiument characteiistic of the South, 
which attracts biight-coloured deer The 
imagery is quite tiansparent, showing a 
maiden whose blossoming youth has just 
begun to inspire love in the hearts of young 
loveis who clustei aiound hei Similarly, 
Khambavati avoi shipping Biahma illus- 
tiates the old idea of the Cieatoi falling m 
love Avith the chaimmg beauty of his own 
creation Bilavala typifies the heroine m 
whom pangs of love aie aivakened by a 
vision of hei own beauty in a mirioi 
MaJkaus repiesents loveis in dalliance 
Dcsakh shows the heiome passionately em- 
biacing a post, that is, the lovei The 
most favouiite of the mginis, the Bhaiiavi, 
desciibes the unmaiiied heiome who, like 
Paivati, enchanted by the vision of union 
with hei lovei, is absorbed in woi shipping 
him 

The difleient 7 ogas iveie appiopiiated to 
diffeient seasons, connecting ceitaiii stiains 
Avith certain ideas Accoidmg to tlie ex- 
position of Sii William Jones, ‘the aitists 
weie able to lecall the inemoiy of autum- 
nal meiiiment at the close of the haivest , 
of levivmg hilaiity on the levival of 
blossoms and complete vernal delight m 
the month of Vasanta , of langoui duiing 
the diy heat and lefreshment by the 
fiist lams Avlnch bung a second spiing to 


the Indian season The iinentnc talents 
of the Gieeks ne\ei suggested a more 
chaimmg allegoiy than the lo\eIy families 
of the SIX ingas, named m the oidei of 
seasons — Bhaimva, Mcdava, SiDciga 
HindoJa oi Vasanta, Dtp ika and Alegha , 
each of ivhoin is wedded to five tagims oi 
nymphs of haimony — piesenting ivondei- 
fully diveisdied images foi the play of the 
ai tist’s genius ’ 

The same mspiiation and subject mattci 
gave birth to Pahaii paintings, piodiiced 
m the bee-hive of the sub-Himalayan States 
of Jammu, Basohh, Chaniba, Niiipiii, 
Kangia, Kulu, Mandi and Suket The 
paintings of Gaihwal, the southein-most 
legion of this gioup beai a family lesem- 
blance to the Kangia school which flou- 
iished m the late i8th and early 19th 
centuiies The evei piesent theme of the 
Himalayan ait is Kiishna m his boy- 
hood pianks and his amours with Radha 
Dance and music m syhan suuound- 
mgs IS a lecuiient motif of this school 
The paintings of Basohh show unusual 
biilhance of coloui and animated ex- 
pression Rhythm, spacious composi- 
tion and biilhant coloui hai monies 
entitle them to a leiy high place amongst 
the Pahaii inastei pieces The paintings 
of Kangia exhibit the fine woikm.mship of 
Mughal miniatuies Then tones aic sub- 
dued and the line is cxquisitel) fine and 
melodious, especially m the llaining 
beauty of female figuies illustiating the 
delicate chaims of Indian womanhood 
Mughal The Mughals weic enlight- 
ened pations of ait, undei whom aichitcc- 
tuie, painting, textiles and caning burst 
into a new' floweimg Akbai one of the 
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most ougmal ruleis m histoiy, encouraged 
a vital and interesting school of painting 
He invited hundreds of painters from all 
over India, including Gujaiat and Raj- 
putana, and entrusted them with the illus- 
tration of the masterpieces of Sanskrit and 
Pei Sian liteiature Amongst these were 
the history of the house of Timur, the ori- 
ginal MS of which IS now preseived at 
Bankipur, the Mahabharata, of which 
Akbar’s own copy, under the name of 
Razmnama, with 169 pictuies, is preseived 
at Jaipur, the Hamzanama, a hook of 
romantic tales for which the emperoi had 
great fondness and foi which 1375 paint- 
ings weie executed on cloth, the Rama- 
yana, the Akbarnama (life of Akbar by 
Abul Fazl) the lyar-i-Dani'ih and others, 
each of which was illustrated jointly by a 
number of painters It was an eclectic 
school that, deriving its inspiration from 
Akbar, took the best elements of the Raja- 
sthani and Persian schools and imparted 
a genuine Indian feeling As the Mughals 
giadually became rooted m the soil, so also 
did the pictoiial art fostered by them deve- 
lop a truly Indian character and spread all 
over the country It was an ait primarily 
of book illustration and portraiture, depict- 
ing varied scenes of court and palace life 
of the emperors and then nobles While 
in the Gujarati and Rajasthani schools the 
same human face ivas repeated like the 
ideal types in sculpture, the facial type in 
Mughal art ivas meant to represent, w'lth 
all the mastery of line and colour, real 
living persons endoived with character and 
individuahty 

Jehangir, an enthusiastic lover of paint- 
ing and a generous patron of the arts, 
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used to pride himself on his critical powers 
of appreciation ‘I am very fond of pic- 
tures’, he said, and have such discrimi- 
nation in judging them that I can tell the 
name of the artists If there were similar 
portraits finished by several artists, I 
could point out tbe pamtei of each ’ The 
beauty of line and the delicacy of soft 
colours melting into one another mark 
the paintings executed m his reign They 
are mostly connected with episodes of his 
own life He was passionately fond of 
animals and birds of which many mastei- 
pieces by Ustad Mansoor were painted at 
his command 

The name of Shahjahan is associated 
with tremendous building activity The 
art of painting did not receive the same 
attention , but the painters, though then 
work suffered from a certain stiffness, 
spared no pains m drawing, selecting 
colouis and putting in the decorative 
details Portraits of noblemen and 
saints and scenes from court were most 
popular 

In the time of Aurangzeb painting 
suffered a setback as imperial patronage 
was withdrawn and painters weie obliged 
to fall back upon the precarious patronage 
of local courts The subject matter of the 
later Mughal paintings was confined 
mainly to the palace life of kings and 
grandees indulging in drink and music in 
the company of women 

The ait of the Mughals w'as aiistociatic, 
marked by realism, careful and refined 
draughtsmanship, and intellectual evpres- 
sion In addition to their historical value 
Its finest products aie aesthetic gems 
w'hich have elicited the appreciation of the 
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most discriminating art critics m India and 
abioad 

As an offshoot of the Mughal school and 
under encouragement from the local rulers 
of the Deccan States of Golkonda and 
Bijapui , the art of Deccam painting deve- 
loped Its provincial idiom in the 17th 
century The subjects show great catholi- 
city and the painters experimented with 
poi traits, hook illustrations, Ragamalas, 
and court and seraglio scenes Large-scale 
painting on canvas was also attempted 
with success 

TEXTILES 

U NiiL the 18th century the art fabrics 
of India had enjoyed undisputed 
supiemacy foi 2000 years In the Rtg- 
vecla we find leference to the shining 
gold-woven cloak (Inranya-drapt) and in 
the MahablumiUt to the 77 iamchtr/ 7 , pro- 
hahly a fahiic with pearl-woven fringe 
manufactured m South India The Pah 
liteiatme piesents a rich picture of the 
textile ait of the Buddhist period, includ- 
ing the famous fabrics of Banaras knowm 
as kaseyyaka, w'oith a hundred thousand 
silvei jiieces, and the w'oollen blankets of 
Gandhaia of blight led coloui, the manu- 
factme of w’hich has continued to this day 
in the mountainous recesses of the Swat 
Valley Indian silks and muslins under 
the name of Icxiahs ventahs, ‘woven air’ 
weie exjioited to Rome and prized as 
ai tides of luxuiy In the Gupta Period 
line cloth with beautiful goose pattern is 
refciied to by Kalidasa as forming the dress 
of Paivati In the 7th centurv Bana 


refers to costly textiles manufactured by 
the tie-and-dye process in a % ariety of 
designs, to silk and linen cloth fine as the 
serpent’s slough and to pearl-embroidered 
fabrics of special make In the loth cen- 
tury, Indian textiles of Gujarat manufac- 
ture w'ere carried by the Arab tradeis to 
Egypt , some valuable specimens of these 
bearing the hunting scene and sw-an pat- 
tern have been discovered at Fostat in the 
old capital of Egypt The famous patola 
(silk) sans of Gujarat w^ere perfected m this 
period and exported to Java and Bah 
Indian textiles de\ eloped on tiaditional 
lines during the Sultanate Period until the 
i6th century when, under Mughal patro- 
nage, the art burst forth into a new' effloi- 
escence Gold and silver brocades, fine 
figured muslins, and painted and printed 
fabrics of numberless varieties and designs 
began to be manufactured under imperial 
patronage Both Akbar and jahangn 
evinced gieat personal interest in the deve- 
lopment of the textile art as they did in 
the case of painting Mughal textiles of 
the 16th and 17th centuiies are now 
extremely rare, although the beauty of 
their designs can be studied in Mughal 
and Rajasthani miniatures 
Muslin Indian textiles are manufac- 
tured in tw'o kinds, viz, scarf-hke articles 
of male and female attire such as girdles, 
turbans and sans, and piece-goods The 
place of honoui goes to the fine Dacca 
muslins W'hich attained the status of a 
national art involving the most intricate 
process of spinning, weaiing, darning 
washing and packing In the words of 
Forbes Watson, wdio was a distinguisbcd 
authority on the subject, the Dacca 
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weavei unquestionably occupied the fiist 
place hating never been beaten either in 
India or abioad A whole piece of the 
finest muslin raanufactiued foi the use of 
loyalty, it is said, was packed in a 
hollow bamboo tube, lacquered and 
gilded, and aftei being taken in pro- 
cession through the town was sent 
to Delhi foi the use of the imperial 
household The delicacy and firmness of 
the ‘king’s muslin’ malmnl khas, earned 
foi It such poetic names as ab rawan, 
‘limning water’, haft hawa, ‘wo\en air’ and 
<ihabnam, ‘etening dew’ The chef 
cVceiivre of the Indian weaver was the 
pmdam oi the loom-figured muslins which 
with the exquisite delicacy of manipula- 
tion and then complicated designs consti- 
tuted the most expensue pioduction of the 
Dacca loom The standard quality of the 
yam used in the manufactuie of muslins 
intended foi the couit of Delhi is said to 
ha\e been 150 cubits of length pei i 75 
giains of weight A spmnei devoting a 
whole moining to the spindle uas able to 
spin at most 90 giains of fine thiead in a 
month The best season foi weaving fine 
muslin was the lamv season A standaid 
piece of fine Dacca muslin meastued 20 
vaids X 1 yaid It took five to six months 
to manufactuie a half length of mahnal 
khas of the finest kind It is also claimed 
that the fabrics made of the Dacca yam 
weie moie durable than muslins manufac- 
tured by machmeiy Up to the eighties 
of the last centuiy the weavers of Dacca 
had been pioducmg a fabric which for fine- 
ness and other qualities had been equalled 
nowhere 

P\TOL\ The patola silk or the wedding 


sari of Gujarat is a marvel of weaving skill 
The W'hole design is borne in mind when 
the thieads of the warp and the w'eft aie 
sepal ately colouied by tie-dyeing accord- 
ing to pre-calculated measurements and 
arranged on the loom so that, as weaving 
progresses with little bundles of waip and 
weft, the design appeals on both sides of 
the material The piocess is most labo- 
Hous, but the effect of coloured designs 
pioduced IS admirable Once a design has 
been established it persists in tradition and 
continues to be lepeated Theie are two 
piincipal styles fiist, the Cambay pattern 
with a diapei that forms meshes tlattened 
laterally, within which are produced white 
flowers home on dark-gieen stems, and, 
secondly, the Patau pattern without a 
diaper, in which the broader strips carried 
within the field pictuie a senes of 
elephants, floweimg shiubs human figures 
and buds 

Brocade Indian brocades lepiesent a 
large gioup of textiles in which design is 
pioduced by the use of waip and weft 
threads of diffeient colouis and mateiials 
suitably woven The design looks different 
on the front and back of the material 
Brocades in puie silk aie called ami us and 
those m which gold thiead is lavishly 
employed are called kimkhab The woid 
kimkhah liteially means ‘woven flowei’ 
(Aiabic kim, flow'er, and khab, to weave) 
and repiesents the most gorgeous and 
highly ornamental fabric of India The 
gold or silvei thiead used in making kwi- 
khah IS pioduced by twisting the flattened 
wire around silk thread It is notewoithy 
that Indian brocades, gold and silver 
alike nevei tarnished but retained after 
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hundreds of years their lustie and colour 
even though washed This is due to the 
absolute puiity both of the gold and sihei 
employed Banaras has long been famous 
for Its kimkhabs, rich with a vauety of 
colours and floral patterns The design of 
the hunting scene (shtkargah), once pio- 
duced m Banaras ktmkhah, was consideied 
to be unique The othei mam centies of 
biocade manufacture were Muishidahad, 
Chanderi, Ahmedabad, Auiangabad Suiat 
and Tanjore 

Tie-and-Dve Tie-dyemg [chunaii oi 
handhanuki-rangai) was piactised with 
excellent lesults m Rajputana, particularly 
at Sanganei and m Gujaiat It made rich 
patterns outlined by small dots of diffeient 
colouis Sometimes extremely lively 
designs of dancing women and animal 
foims weie pioduced by the knot-dyeing 
piocess It IS an ait of veiv ancient tech- 
nique and still occupies a place in the 
sai tonal fashions of a vast majoiity of the 
people in the countiyside The aitistic 
peifection attained in this technique can 
be seen in scenes ol dancing female figiues 
peifoiming gaiha ivith the field occupied 
bv a caielully aiianged duhaigah oi hunt- 
ing scene and plenty of (loial and bud 
designs m the intenening spaces and 
boideis 

Block pi lilting IS of 1 emote antiquity in 
India The chuitz have enjoyed woild- 
wide fame cvei since the days ol Aman 
and piobably the Mahahharala Punted 
Indian calicoes aie best known thiough the 
ttlcbi.Ucd (itilain pnrc<; oi bed coveis of 


Masulipatam which m point of decoiation 
are incomparable and as works of ait are 
to be classed uith the finest carpets The 
typical design on them is that of a ‘tree 
of life’ 

The leading types of Indian embioidery 
include the famous shawls of Kashmir, 
phtilkan ch(ido7i, of the Punjab done with 
silk on led giound the sisedar of Kathia- 
war with small round jneces of mirroi 
glass worked into the embroideiy and 
used mostly for skirts and bodices, 
1 ttmols of Chamba with floral and pictorial 
lepiesen rations produced alike on both 
sides and as chaimmg as the subjects of 
Kangia miniatuies chikan woik of Luck- 
now lepiesenting the most lefined form of 
puiely indigenous needle-woik , and the 
chain-stitch embioideiies of Cutch and 
and Katina wai The last are conceived in 
the most pleasing styles of coloui and 
design consisting of peacocks, floweis m a 
field, and lotus losettes alteinating with 
panots 

The famous woollen embioideiies on 
Kashmii shawls, both looni-ivrought and 
needle-made, aie of gieat beauty and held 
ill high esteem The boidei {hashta) dis- 
posed along the whole length, the two 
ends (pallas) coveted with masses of cone 
pattern [hida) the corner oinament {knnja- 
hula) consisting of clustering flowers and 
the motion or the decorated part of the 
field aie coveied with superfine and deli- 
cate ornamentation m which the genius of 
the Indian ueavei leieals itself with 
mcompaiable chaim 
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Ahtchchhatro, Parvati head 
Gupta, c Sth century A D 
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Raga Vasanla Knshna dancing tn Holi festival 
Rajasthani {Jodhpur school) Early 17th century 
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Utkanthtta Naytka (The Love lorn) By Mdla Ham Late 18th century 






























Jahangir’s Darbai Mughal painting 17th century 
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Embroidered cushion from Orissa I8tli century 
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Stlk sari from Murshidahad 18th century 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

T he nineteenth century witnessed a 
steady decline in the fine ait tiadi- 
tions of this country 
The creative energy of the gieat Pahari 
schools of painting with their lyricism 
love of colour and intimate ties with the 
life of the people had exhausted itself long 
befoie the Dhaiamsala eaithquake of 1905 
brought physical luin to Kangia and its 
people, including the painteis In the ui- 
ban centres, portrait painting continued to 
be practised, but in style and technique 
It scarcely ever caught up with the fine 
traditions of the past which it sought to 
imitate The conventional repiesenta- 
tions of membeis of the Mughal dynasty, 
which are executed even today in Delhi, 
the ostentatious portraits made at Lucknow 
which reflected the decadence of the nobi- 
lity of Oudh, the commissioned woiks 
done for European mei chants in Patna and 
Calcutta m a cuiiously hybiid style, the 
technically competent but imaginatively 
weak output of the court painters of Tan- 
]ore, and the poitraiture on iv’^oiy execut- 
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ed in My sole — these were all that was left 
of a tiadition which went hack by nearly 
two millennia And as the century diew 
to a close even the vigoui of these efforts 
declined consideiably 
The political context explains why the 
stimulus foi the sheer physical act of levi- 
val came fiom the West, and an accident 
of history accounts for the low vigoui of 
this new beginning In Calcutta, wheie the 
impact of foreign cultuie was veiy strong, 
the Calcutta School of Art came into exist- 
ence in 1854 as a piiv'^ate entei prise undei 
the auspices of the Industrial Art Society 
This was a phase of India’s closest depend- 
ence on Bntam But this epoch was also 
one of the periodic low water inaiks of 
the tide of aesthetic taste and achievement 
in that country The aitistic standaids 
that pi evaded were ‘academic’ With 
then sentimentality, their attachment to a 
misunderstood past and their complacent 
view of pi ogress towaids a future in which 
mateiial prosperity supplied its own moial 
and aesthetic laws, they vutiated English 
ait education and, through it, early ait 
training in India 
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Thus the ciuriculum of the Calcutta 
School of Alt placed emphasis — with a 
distinction unpiopitiotis foi ait in geneial 
— on the ‘useful arts’ These weie oina- 
mental drawing wood engiaving, litho- 
giaphy and photogiaphy inculcated by 
Euiopean methods 

One important peisonality stands out, 
belonging to this transient phase This is 
Raja Ravi Vaima He was not populai 
with the levivalists of Bengal because of 
his Westernization and he is not popular 
with the radicals of today with their orien- 
tation towaids expressionism Neveithe- 
less, his achievement is not inconsideiable 
Thiough oleogiaphs, his competently 
drawn illustiations of legends, which were 
fai supeiior to the inciedibly atiocious 
lepiesentations of scenes m hell and simi- 
lar themes that formed the staple of popu- 
lai ait, leached a wide public and fixed at 
least a minimal limit of technical adequacy 
for this type of pioduction His exubei- 
ant feminine figuies, lemmiscent of Rubens 
01 Titian, weie nevei touched by the 
moibid intioveision and affectation which 
chaiacteiised the work of many unimagi- 
native imitators of the levivahsts And 
his poitiait studies and geme studies like 
the Beggai Woman in the Siee Chitia- 
layam, Tiivandium, which aie not so well 
known as the oleographs, leach a high 
standaid of excellence 

By anothei accident of histoiy — and this 
a gracious one — two Englishmen made 
ample amends foi the damage done to tlie 
cause of Indian ait by the imposition of 
ciudc Western concepts especially the 
popular Western rating of the relative 
merits of the Indian and the Western 
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tiadidon One of them was Loid Cuizon 
who took an enthusiastic peisonal mteiest 
m Indian ait and in the gieat work of dis- 
covering and pieseivmg its ancient monu- 
ments But standing in moie intimate 
1 elation to the levival was E B Havell 
who was the Head of the Calcutta School 
of Alt Havell cleaily saw the paiadoxical 
futility of the attempt to make Indian 
pamteis copyists of an umnspiied type of 
Western ait instead of the pioneeis of an 
evolving tiadition, uhich was oiganic to 
the land, which had so rich a past and 
which would have a gloiious futuie, if only 
It could enlist the support of cieative 
spirits Havell’s task was twofold — that of 
spieading m the woild at laige a tiuei ap 
pieciation of India’s cultural heiitage and 
that of weaning young Indians from then 
unselective admiiation of Western ait, 
especially its decadent and uninspired 
pioducts The fiist task he fulfilled by 
incessantly writing on Indian art tiadi- 
tions, and abioad he was aided by the late 
Di Ananda Coomaiaswamy, one of the 
gieatest authoiities on Indian ait In the 
task of winning ovei the youngei aitists, 
the Indian Society of Oriental Ait lent 
able support 

The man who played the definitive piac- 
tical lole in lealising the aims of Havell 
was Abanmdranath Tagore A membei 
of a talented family which had distin- 
guished Itself in othei fields of learning, 
Tagoie was able to gather lound himself 
a small school of young painteis It 
IS the paintings as well as the wiitings 
of this group, which dedicated itself to 
usher in a new beginning, during the 
first decade of this century, that fuinish 
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the theoty and practice of the Bengal 
Renaissance 

BENGAL RENAISSANCE 

D etermined to establish again the 
inteiiupted continuity with earhei 
tiaditions, the artists of the renais- 
sance turned to the giacious figuies of 
Ajanta for inspiration A revived interest 
in Mughal and latei in Rajput and Pahari 
miniatures provided othei' models Cor- 
lect leahsation of peispective, emphasis 
on veiisimihtude architectonic division 
of space — ^featuies which distinguished 
Western lepresentationalisra — weie given 
up Scenes from legend and classical 
liteiature, the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharata, the Gita, the Puranas, the 
writings of Kalidasa and Omar Khayyam, 
and episodes fiom Indian histoiy fur- 
nished themes foi the idealised tieatment 
which these artists sought aftei The 
gieatest emphasis was placed on the lecap- 
tiiie of the lineal grace and stiength of 
the eailier days Visual vividness, sensi- 
tive design and above all a pervasive over- 
tone of silent poetry gave to these paint- 
ings a lyrical quality Musical and evo 
cative, these creations aie as tar apart 
fiom the products of Western lepresenta- 
tionalisra as the poetry of Verlaine is fiom 
that of HerMia 

In technique, the aitists abandoned 
European methods of oil painting and 
letuined to watei coloui With the accent 
always on Eastern tradition, Chinese and 
Japanese painting was fervently studied 
and the technique of lepeated washes foi 


achieving a subtle quality of colour and 
tone harmonies is thus derived from our 
neighbouis on the Asian continent, as is 
the calligraphic quality of the line woik 
Within the bioad orientation of the 
gioup, there was plenty of loom for the 
play and expiession of individual genius 
Some of the pioneeis of the movement 
need individual mention Abanindra- 
nath Tagore’s woik shows a distinctly 
personal synthesis of various traditions, 
Chinese calligraphy, Japanese colouring, 
Persian finish His themes leflect the syn- 
cretism of Indian culture, which cherishes 
alike the memoiy of an Ajantan fresco 
and a Mughal dream m marble like the 
Taj Mahal Capable of intense absorp- 
tion, Nandalal Bose lecovered the dedica- 
tion of the Buddhist aitist who painted the 
Padmapam of Ajanta in the same manner 
as a Pie-Raphaelite like Rossetti recovered 
the leligious quality of the Italian Piimi- 
tives in his Christian themes In his illus- 
trations foi Kalidasa’s MeghadiUa (Cloud 
Messenger), which he himself tianslated 
into Bengali verse, Asit Kumai Haidar has 
adequately re-created visual equivalents for 
the sensuous imagery of a kindred spirit 
Samarendi anath Gupta was interested 
m lyrical compositions where light and 
sources of light had a cuiious jewel-hke 
quality, as in the work of Georges de la 
Tour, and he passed on this preference to 
Abdui Rahman Chughtai Pure and 
austere, the work of Venkatappa reflects his 
saintly temperament and affinity with 
Nandalal Bose A gentle visionary, Sarada 
Charan Ukil has left behind a great num- 
ber of works-— tranquil, lyiical and touched 
by an undefined melancholy like some 
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strains of Schumann’s music Devi Piasad 
Roy Chowdhury has used his confident 
brush to evolve a style which is a synthesis 
of Eastern and Western manners His 
studies of types — the Bhutia woman, the 
Tibetan girl, the Lepcha maid— have an 
extioveit curiosity foi detail while at the 
same time sharing a sensuous decorative 
quality which is native to the soil A 
patient, conscientious woikei, Pulin Behari 
Dutt has retold the legends of Siddhaitha 
and Mira m subduced coloui and flaivless 
line Promode Kumai Chatterjee, who 
began as a ladical, returned from a 
pilgi image to the Himalayas full of 
piofound musings The Chandiasekhma 
and Purusha and Praknti reveal his 
powei to translate in adequate visual 
teims the significance of mighty symbols 
An exquisite coloui ist, Kshitindianath 
Majumdai favouis themes which call for 
gieat imaginative delicacy and tenderness 
After seveial decades of illustrious 
achievement, the revivalists today can 
accept without intolerance the equal dedi- 
cation of othei groups to different artistic 
cieeds And if some of the moie ladical 
of these groups aie occasionally inconsi- 
deiate m then evaluation of the lenais- 
sance, the historian has to lemembei that 
the eneigy for rekindling ait actnity all 
o\ei India radiated from this central origin 
It was the Old Guaid ivhich sup- 
plied teachers to almost all the impor- 
tant ait schools of the subcontinent 
Samarendranath Gupta became the Prin- 
cipal of the School of Art, Lahoie, 
and Mukul Dey of the Calcutta School 
of Art Saiada Charan Ukil founded 
the Ukil School of Art in New Delhi 
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Asit Kumai Haidar became the Principal 
of the School of Art at Lucknow, and 
Sailen Dey became the Vice-Pimcipal of 
the Jaipui School of Ait Piomode Kumar 
Chattel jee taught at the Andhia Jatiya 
Kaiasala at Masulipatam, and Venkatappa 
trained many young Mysoieans Devi 
Piasad Roy Chow'dhury went to Madras 
as Pimcipal of the School of Arts and 
Ciafts, and Puhn Behari Dutt to Bombay 
wheie he founded the Child Ait Society, 
thus passing on the legacy of the older 
geneiation to the new Nandalal Bose 
lemained at Santiniketan to train, year 
aftei yeai, some of the best talents among 
the youngei geneiation And if death 
had not cut shoit the work of Suren 
Ganguly and M D Natesan, they too 
would have ably fulfilled this task of 
revitalisation 


COSMOPOLITANISM 

W HILE Bengal stressed the need for 
assimilating tradition, Bombay, 
which alw'ays had those cosmopolitan 
elements usually found m a poit in con- 
tact with foreign countries, pleaded the 
case foi a wudei range of style and treat- 
ment Art, pointed out the authorities 
of the Bombay School of Art, could not 
be self-supporting but had to rely upon 
the patronage of the public Not every 
patron wanted his commissioned works 
to be executed in the renaissance style 
Similarly not ei^ery student could paint 
well in the w'ash technique and even 
among those who could, there were many 
w'ho preferred other media On the whole 
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the experience of the Bomhay School was 
that many students like to piactise all the 
styles and let then themes guide the choice 
of the style on any particulai occasion 
Thus they might paint a mural in water 
coloui, tempera, oi oil , they might turn 
from the lenaissance style to the Western 
by accepting a commission to paint a 
poi trait from life 

Bombay thus felt that the Western 
technique might also be usefully included 
in the curiiculum Life classes were 
stalled foi the students of the Bombay 
School at the end of 1919 But the autho- 
rities were well aware that pioficiency in 
technique formed only a part of art educa- 
tion and that even in Euiope too much 
study fiom life had resulted m defeating 
Its own object In India wheie the decoia- 
tive instinct was inheient and wheie the 
possibilities of free hand drawing weie 
still understood, the authoiities felt that 
the dangei of overdoing the life class was 
very real and, therefore, side by side with 
the realistic aspect of study they inauguia- 
ted a class of Indian Decorative Painting 
This balancing element nan owed the 
difterence between the Bombay and renais- 
sance outlooks to far less serious propor- 
tions than controversialists of either camp 
sought to make out Bombay had already 
known the spell of Ajanta Helped finan- 
cially by the Government of India, a 
numbei of students fiom the Bombay 
School of Art had, in 1872, undertaken the 
work of copying the frescos undei the 
supervision of John Griffiths, their Princi- 
pal, and the work had continued for ten 
years The Ajantan inspiration is very 
real in the murals executed in the New 


Delhi Secietariat by the students of the 
Bombay School of Art The home of 
gieat trading interests, Bombay, likewise, 
saw the lapid development of commercial 
ait, and has sustained this new field at a 
high level of creative excellence 

Meanwhile, the reasons which Bombay 
had outlined for the practice of a widei 
lange of styles made themselves felt in 
othei centres also A contemporary of 
Abanindranath Tagore, J P Gangoly 
was atti acted by lepresentalionahsm and 
Bengal has produced exponents of this 
tradition who are as competent as those 
who hail from Bomhay To mention only 
a few, theie are poitiaitists like Sasi Hesh, 
Atul Bose, and Basanta Ganguly, painters 
of the human form in all its plastic loveli- 
ness like Hemen Mazumdai and Satish 
Sinha and poweiful genre painters like 
Dihp Das Gupta It can be safely stated 
that no style today is confined within any 
legional fi on tiers 

RADICALISM 

I N the controversy between traditional- 
ism and Westernism the essential radi- 
calism of the modern temperament did 
not enter as a clearly formulated issue 
The representationahsts did not realise 
that their creed did not exhaust moder- 
nism, nor suspect that occasionally it was 
not even essential for striking the modern 
note On the other hand, not many of 
the tiaditionalists thought m terms of 
reinterpreting traditional forms in the 
manner of Rouault, the great modern 
who has recaptured the sombre powei 
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of Gothic stained glass The radical 
note, when it was fiist struck, did not imply 
the victory of any one side over the other 
Modernism in this sense of the term was 
usheied in by people who could be loosely 
described as ‘belonging’ to their respective 
camps though their method was not 
following principles alieady laid down but 
discovering new pimciples which might be 
followed with advantage 

Gaganendranath Tagore, Rahindianath 
Tagoie, Jammi Roy, and Amnta Sher-Gil 
aie the foui great pioneeis of Indian 
model nism With his exceptionally iich 
cieative imagination Rabindranath Tagore 
did not have to lean on myth oi legend for 
his mspiiation As he did not undeigo 
any regular training, he was also free from 
those preoccupations with technique which 
occasionally obscuie lathei than serve to 
express the inner vision Designed with 
extieme simplicity, many of his composi- 
tions, especially the head studies, have a 
blooding subjectivity, a chaige of latent 
meaning earned up from the depths 
of the subconscious Expressionism today 
derives ample piestige from his example 
Technically more adept, Gaganendia- 
nath Tagore realised that wash was not the 
only technique with possibilities Less 
nostalgic than his contemporaiies, he came 
to gups with social leality and made fun 
of many foibles in fluently drawn black 
and white sketches He experimented 
Mith cubism studied the pictoiial possibili- 
ties of light especially in mteiior scenes, 
and the coalescence of foims in his Snt 
Bhoi Champa whose parallel though not 
dernation ne find in George Keyt Right 
in the midst of the revival he struck out 
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on an independent line and gave confid- 
ence to many youngei men who felt 
that conformity to revivalist piactice 
would not help them to express them- 
selves freely 

Jammi Roy gave a modern accent to an 
old tradition Aftei pioneer efforts in the 
Western mannei which completely failed 
to satisfy him, he emeiged fiom a crisis 
of the spirit in 1921 with an intense desiie 
to evolve a moie vigorously expressive 
style Revivalist doctrine and piactice did 
not find favour with him because he 
noticed then tendency to lean heavily on 
literal y associations and the anaemia 
which affected the vision of foim in the 
case of the less gifted among then lanks 
In Bankura, the folk tradition was still 
vigorous in spite of the encioachments of 
industiialisation So he went back foi 
inspiiation to the pat and the scioll the 
clay dolls and pottery decoiations of 
humble village artisans If his art was 
levitalised by lefreshing itself at the foun- 
tains in which originate the streams of 
folk art traditions, these in turn under- 
went significant tiansf 01 matrons in his 
hands The classical purity of line of 
Picasso’s ‘Greek’ period, reinforced often 
by the use of a single colour, a clinging 
on to representationalism even while 
attempting untold melodic variations by 
manipulating the contour lines, the dis- 
carding of the illusion of depth, the will- 
ingness to legard composition as subtle 
arrangement of colouied areas on a flat 
surface — these features were not wholly 
the gift of the folk art tradition to Roy 
His vigorous, coheient statement of form 
mediates today between the youngei artists 
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and the folk ait tiadition to which they 
turn foi mspiiation 

Baiely twenty nine when she died in 
1941, Amiita Shei-Gil lived out hei life 
in a mood of intense dedication and has 
levealed that model nism can geneiate as 
leligious and aident a loyalty as levivalism 
She letiiined a piize awaided by the Simla 
Fine Alt Society, because she did not want 
to be identified with the pievailmg tiend 
which she felt ‘had committed the mis- 
take of feeding almost exclusively on the 
position of mythology and lomance’ 
Significantly enough, she pleaded foi a 
letuin to the spiiit of Ajanta, which she 
acknowledged as ‘that leally great and 
eternal example of puie painting’ This 
meant for hei a letuin, not to dead foi ms, 
but to that intense seaich foi the specific 
organisation of foim and coloui which 
alone could expiess the truth within hei 
She was ever standardising her foira, 
reducing objects to their essential planes, 
avoiding volume, endeavouring to attain 
the flat relief, the simplicity and strength 
of primitive art, the fateful quality of 
Eastei Island sculptuies, the vitality that 
overflows the stylised silhouetting m the 
frescos of ancient Egypt She was veiy 
oiigmal m the use of coloui, using pure 
blacks and pure whites with unprecedented 
success Even in open an scenes, she tried 
to obtain hei effects of colour less by play 
of light and shade than by the enamelled 
tianslucence of the pigment itself The 
greatest service she has done to modernism 
m Indian ait is the proof she gave thiough 
hei own work that secularisation of theme 
and depaituie from hieratic tradition did 
not imply a less intense dedication 


CONTEMPORARY SCENE 

A ssessment of the contempoiaiy 
scene is difficult because of the heteio- 
geneity of the tendencies, which m one 
sense however is a healthy sign Indian 
ait today is cosmopolitan in accepting 
suggestions and national m then assimila- 
tion and interpretation A histone per- 
spective has also been developed, and 
contemporaiy artists have been able to 
penetrate deep into the spiiit of the ait 
of formei historic epochs The vigoui 
and directness of the Stone Age paintings 
of Altamna, the stylised treatment of 
anatomy in the Egyptian frescos, the 
sombre and heavy impact of Aztec 
images, the hioodmg intensity of early 
Coptic art, the magnificent breadth of 
vision of Sung landscapes, the subdued but 
profound lyricism of Hiroshige, the naiia- 
tive and episodic treatment of Tibetan 
banner paintings and the subconscious 
symbolism of Negio art — all these influ- 
ences, fai flung in then sources in time 
and space, have played on modern Indian 
art Prominent among the modems who 
have strongly influenced the youngei 
artists of India aie Van Gogh, Gauguin 
and the Mexicans, Diego River a and 
Orozco 

The Catholicism of the modern tempera- 
ment also explains the power with which 
some Indian artists have been able to work 
on themes of alien religions Themes like 
the Nativity, the Journey of the Magi and 
the Ciucifixion have been painted by 
Indian aitists Every work of art is an 
individual concretisation of a universal 
meaning and one profound paradox of the 
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universality of great personalities like the 
founders of religion is that they get na- 
tionalised in every land that accepts then 
message Christian painters have ably 
helped in the Indianisation of Christian 
hieratic art 

The stiength of academicism lies in the 
fact that It does not accept lyricism by it- 
self, without the support of technical com- 
petence , Its weakness in the fact that it 
occasionally tends to regard solid work- 
manship as enough compensation for 
failure in inspiration The artists of the 
older generation like L N Taskar, 
Bomanjee Pithawalla and Trindade, for- 
tunately have had enough inspiration to 
render their academicism aesthetically 
rich The heioic and legendary past 
continues to activate painting, finding rich 
sumptuous expression in the woik of many 
painters A decorative stvlisation of 
natural forms mediates between the poetic 
quality of the revival and the moie direct 
appioach of those artists who are attracted 
by naturalism 

Naturalism, which does not stop short 
of mere correct registiation of formal and 
colour values as found in external reality, 
but includes compositional manipulations 
of the highest subtlety has attracted a 
host of artists Evanescent moods of 


nature and transient effects of light attract 
some artists while the visual sensation is 
not instantaneous but amplified by memory 
and elaborated by the compositional sense 
in the case of others Naturalism retains 
a poetic quality in ceitain studies of 
animals and flowers while the more general 
tendency is towards realism Women at 
their household duties, villagers in the 
busy market-place and numerous similar 
genre themes aie recorded with vitality in 
the ait of a number of artists 

The search for intensity dominates the 
whole of modern painting There can be 
little intensity without simplification and 
to some degree intensity naturally leads to 
distoition Formalism and expressionism 
are theiefoie the roads that lead away 
fiom naturalism towards a greater subjecti- 
vity In formalism the stage nearest to 
natuialism is represented by still life paint- 
ing, because here the pictorial elements can 
retain their verisimilitude and yet be used 
to elaborate subjective patterns by simple 
airangements 

Conscious of the rich heritage of tradi- 
tion and at the same time alert to 
every significant development beyond the 
national frontiers, Indian painting today is 
enteiing a most fruitful jrhase of its age- 
long careei 
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